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THE CONQUEST OF HUASCARAN.* 



MISS ANNIE S. PECK, A.M. 

To the adventurous lover of exploration among untrodden and 
unknown heights South America presents a field unparalleled save 
in the Himalayas. The Andes, however, lying within ioo or 200 
miles of the sea and, with no political barriers, being far more 
accessible, it is remarkable that they should have received so little 
attention from mountaineers. Of the great number of peaks, more 
lofty than any outside of Asia, few names are familiar even to the 
inhabitants of their respective countries or to geographers any- 
where. Indeed, many of the mountains have no names, or names 
that vary in different villages. Their heights are largely a matter 
of conjecture. While engineers have explored certain sections and 
miners penetrated here and there in search of precious metals, the 
region is sparsely settled and travellers are few. Hence, almost 
anywhere among the Andes, one may be on unfamiliar if not un- 
trodden ground. 

Although, for some years, Aconcagua has been supposed to ba 
the highest mountain on this hemisphere, it seemed not impossible 
that in the great chain of the Andes some other might be found to 
overtop it when its altitude was more accurately determined. Such 
a change had occurred in the case of Popocatepetl and Orizaba in 
Mexico, to which my first expedition with a scientific motive had 
been directed. The observations which I made with a mercurial 
barometer on the summit of Orizaba, according to calculations by 
the United States Weather Bureau, gave this mountain an altitude 
of about 18,600 feet, Popocatepetl, until recently considered the 
higher, having an altitude of less than 18,000 feet. 

As this climb was attended with no especial difficulty, it appeared 
that I could probably endure a still greater altitude. Accordingly, 

*A Lecture delivered before the American Geographical Society on February 23, 1909. Through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Harper & Bros., a picture of Huascaran, which appeared with one of Miss 
Peck's articles in Harper's Magazine^ is reproduced here. 
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my attention was directed to South America, not so much for the 
conquest of any particular mountain, as in the hope of rinding one 
that would prove more lofty than Aconcagua. Mt. Sorata in 
Bolivia was first suggested to me as a possible candidate for this 
honour, and I determined to make an effort for its ascent. To 
verify the height of this great mountain, whose yet untrodden sum- 
mit had been variously estimated as from 21,000 to 25,000 feet 
above the sea, to make meteorological, geological and any other 
observations possible in a brief visit seemed to promise a worthy 
contribution to science. After five years planning and fruitless 
endeavour, during which time an attempt on the mountain had been 
made by Sir Martin Conway, the way was suddenly opened and, 
on June 16, 1903, I sailed from New York with two Swiss guides 
and a scientific gentleman in quest of my long-desired goal. We 
carried a number of instruments: two mercurial barometers, one 
made especially for me reading down to ten inches, two hypsometers, 
two aneroid barometers, three hygrometers, a transit instrument, 
clinical thermometers, a sphygmograph to ascertain the strength and 
character of the pulse, and a sphygnomanometer to measure the 
blood pressure. Further, we prepared to experiment with the use 
of oxygen, carrying materials for its manufacture and large rubber 
bags to contain the gas. We were otherwise amply provided, espe- 
cially against the cold, which I feared more than anything else. 
With such equipment and assistance I felt no misgivings as to the 
result, as hitherto I had always been favoured of fortune and my 
every undertaking of importance had been crowned with success. 
What, then, were my feelings when those three stalwart men turned 
away from the foot of the mountain, simply because the Indian 
porters refused to go up! Overwhelmed with mortification and 
disappointment, I was compelled to return, having accomplished 
practically nothing, except to confirm in their opinion those who 
had previously regarded me as insane. 

It was impossible to drop the matter there. With heartfelt 
gratitude to a few residents of my native city, Providence, who 
made a second expedition possible, I set forth again, on June 21, 
1904, alone. Accompanied by an Austrian, Mr. Victor Sintich, resi- 
dent in La Paz, and one Indian, I attained a height of approximately 
20,500 feet on Sorata, being again compelled to retreat simply be- 
cause my companions, under most favourable conditions, refused to 
proceed farther. 

Meanwhile, I had become convinced that Mt. Sorata was not so 
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high as some persons had supposed.* Mt. Huascaranf having in 
1903 been called to my attention by Mr. Lucio R. Landerer, a 
Peruvian engineer, as the loftiest of the Andes, with an altitude, ac- 
cording to his measurement, of 25,000 feet, I now turned my steps 
thither. Disembarking at the small port of Samanco, Peru, about 
200 miles north of Callao, one pursues his way on horseback 90 
miles over the Black Range, down to Yungay at the foot of the 
mountain. We found at Samanco saddle horses and baggage mules 
which had been sent 20 miles to meet us from the sugar plantation, 
San Jacinto, through the kindness of Senor A. B. Leguia, now the 
honoured president of the Republic. The next afternoon we rode 
ten miles to the village of Moro. Thence it is, to the unpractised 
horseman, a long and fatiguing day's journey of 30 miles to the 
residence (altitude 12,000 ft.) of a Scotchman, Mr. John B. Bryson, 
owner of what is, perhaps, the richest silver mine in this the richest 
section of Peru. Two hours farther is the top of the Pass (14,500 
ft.) in the Black Range, whence one looks down into the beautiful 
Valley of the Santa River, the largest in Peru flowing into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

This Huailas Valley, through which the Santa flows, should soon 
become famous the world over, presenting, as it does, an extraordi- 
nary combination of attractions: a scenic splendour beyond that of 
Chamonix and mineral riches rivalling the Klondike's, for these 
mountains are veined with gold, silver, and copper, as well as the 
more useful if plebleian coal. This valley, in the Department of 
Ancachs, is 9 south of the Equator between the Black Cordillera on 
the west, here having an elevation of from 15,000 to 18,000 feet, and 
on the east the far more imposing White Cordillera, a row of snow- 
clad giants, stretching from north to south, as far as the eye can 
reach, with altitudes of from 20,000 to 24,000 feet. The serrated wall 
rises from 12,000 to 16,000 feet above the valley; massive brown 
buttresses below ; higher up, tall rock cliffs and all along white peaks 

^According to a triangulation made by Dr. W. G. Tight, a member of my first expedition, the 
altitude of Sorata is 21,300 feet. 

tin regard to calling the mountain Huascaran, for which I have been criticised, I may say that I 
used this name, in spite of seeing Huascan on the maps, because every one in the vicinity calls it so. 
Mr. Bryson, who has lived near by more than thirty years, wrote that he never heard it called any- 
thing else. Senor Arturo F. Alba of Caraz, editor of La Prensa de Huailas, wrote me; "The 
beautiful mountain above the city of Yungay is called Huascardn. At no time has it ever been called 
Huascan except by mistake. When Senor Raimondi visited Yungay, not understanding Quichua, he 
mistook the true name Huascaran for that of Huascan.' 1 

It is obvious that, from Raimondi's error, the mistake was perpetuated upon other maps and was 
current even in Lima. However, the Peruvian Government in presenting me, at the instance of Presi- 
dent Leguia, with a gold medal commemorating my achievement, has had engraved upon it the name 
Huascaran. The United States Geographic Board, April 7, 1909, decided upon the name Huascaran in 
place of Huascan. 
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of dazzling splendour varying in outline, but many so sharp and 
sheer that it seems strange that the snow has not slipped away, 
leaving their heads and faces bare. 

In the town of Yungay, on my several visits, I was most hospi- 
tably entertained by the Vinatea sisters, and was aided in procuring 
Indian porters by Sefior Ildefonso Jaramillo. Nearly 16,000 feet 
above the city tower the twin peaks of the magnificent mountain 
Huascaran, Yungay itself having an altitude of 8,300 feet. The 
fact that 9,000 feet of snow must be surmounted, and that the real 
climb begins only when one has surpassed the summit of Mont 
Blanc rendered its conquest an undertaking of great difficulty and 
hardship. In this, it is very different from Aconcagua, which, 
though much farther from the Equator, and with a reputation of 
greater altitude, possesses no such vast extent of snow-field and 
glacier, so that any one who is able to endure the rarity of the air, 
may walk without danger over ashes, rocks and streaks of snow 
quite to the topmost ridge. In 1904, the immense glacier on the 
west face of Huascaran was so visibly and terribly cut by a multitude 
of crevasses that it seemed impossible for the most skilful, much 
less for men absolutely inexperienced, to find their way through 
such a maze. Accordingly. I made a reconnaissance on the east side 
of the mountain, passing over at the north of Huascaran by the 
splendid Llanganuco gorge, four miles in length, a quarter of a mile 
in width, with perpendicular cliffs on either hand, at one point rising 
to the summit of the north peak 12,000 feet above, the altitude of 
the gorge being approximately 12,000 feet. At one point a beautiful 
green lake covers almost the entire width of the valley. 

East of the White Cordillera we found a complex group of other 
snowclad peaks with steep and lofty walls of rock and ice. Pursu- 
ing our way up a valley to the southeast, we then turned to the west 
along a narrow defile towards Huascaran. For several days we 
toiled upward, though I soon saw that this side was steeper than the 
other. Either summit could be best attained from the saddle; but 
the part of the mountain below this was so swept by immense 
avalanches that an attempt here would have been foolhardy. Ac- 
cordingly, we climbed the rocks of the north peak till further prog- 
ress was prevented by a much crevassed glacier at a height of, 
possibly, 19,000 feet, and then returned to Yungay. 

Although it was already October and altogether too late in the 
season, I now made an attempt on the west side, mainly to see 
whether the glacier was as bad as it looked and whether the Indians 
would venture upon the ice and prove of real service. At first the 
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glacier seemed easier than it looked from below, but presently there 
was a change. For two hours we wandered in the midst of a 
labyrinth of crevasses, ice walls, and pinnacles worse than anything 
I had ever seen in Switzerland. In the afternoon a snowstorm 
compelled an early camp. Though it was hot in the middle of the 
day, I was cold at night, even in my sleeping bag. It seemed cruel 
to ask the thinly clad peons to spend another night on the ice ; so in 
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MOUNT Hl"ASCARAN. 



the morning I returned, rather well pleased at having learned that 
some of the Indians would venture upon the ice and that two had 
shown considerable skill and courage. 

Although the assistance of Swiss guides was obviously desirable, 
not having sufficient funds to obtain these, in 1906 I again went 
down alone, hoping that earlier in the season with the ice in better 
condition and with the same companions as before, for whom I 
carried ample equipment, clothing, climbing-irons, etc., I might reach 
the top of the saddle, perchance the summit. But, unfortunately, 
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on arriving in Yungay, I found that the two best men had gone 
away to work at the Islands. The porters who accompanied me on 
the first attempt, after one night on the ice, refused to proceed far- 
ther lest they should be changed into stone ; while- on my second 
attempt the cholos from Carhuaz not only were lazy but drank the 
alcohol which was needed for fuel, so that after two nights on the 
ice it was necessary to retreat. 

Convinced that nothing could be accomplished on Huascaran 
with the assistance of the natives only, I decided to visit Cerro de 
Pasco, hoping that some of my compatriots there might like to join 
me in an expedition. Although I was here so unfortunate as to 
have several ribs broken by a fall from a mule, eighteen days after- 
wards, I set out on a horseback ride for some mountains to the west, 
supposed to be 90 miles distant. The bad condition of the snow 
compelled us to turn back a little below the summit of the highest 
peak of the Raura range, which I estimated as having an altitude 
not much above 19,000 feet, a mere guess. This snowfield, of great 
extent, covering nearly the whole slope of the mountain, possesses 
especial interest in being the real origin of the Amazon, since the 
source of the Maranon, the larger of the two rivers which unite to 
form the Amazon, is a small lake a short distance below the glacier. 
This was a charmingly picturesque region of pellucid lakes, snow 
mountains, and splendid rock peaks. One of the latter we ascended, 
to me a delightful climb, crowned by a wonderfully beautiful view. 
I was pleased, indeed, at last to have made a first ascent of some- 
thing. Though from my hypsometric reading it was not much 
above 16,300 feet, I was much happier here than when I attained 
the summit of Huascaran. 

On June 27, 1908, I sailed, for the fourth time, from New York, 
now accompanied by two Swiss guides, just arrived from Zermatt, 
whom Dr. Alexander Seiler had kindly engaged for my expedition. 
On August 6 we set out on horseback from Yungay, as usual spend- 
ing the night at a gold mine, Matarao, about 2,000 feet above. The 
day following we advanced to the snow line, 5,000 feet higher. At 
our first camp on the ice, not above 16,000 feet, Rudolf Taugwalder 
suffered from mountain sickness and felt obliged to return. With 
one Swiss guide and two porters only, our progress was slow, as 
the three men, in order to transport the baggage, were compelled to 
go over the ground twice, while I felt obliged to carry the mercurial 
barometer. A week after leaving Yungay we encamped at the 
top of the saddle. The next morning, Saturday, about 6 o'clock, 
we set out for the summit of the north peak, the other appearing 
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impossible. As Gabriel, my other Swiss guide, was obliged to cut 
steps a good portion of the way and then hold the rope for me, we 
were still, at 2.15 p. m., he thought, two hours below the summit. 
To go on, he said, would be a risk; I believed, a great one, as 
Thursday afternoon Gabriel had said he was almost finished. I 
thought it better to return alive than to reach the summit and slide 
down 4,000 or 6,000 feet; so the descent was begun. Before dark 
the tent was reached, when Gabriel and I threw ourselves headlong 
upon the blankets. I soon revived and called for snow to make 
tea, but Gabriel did not move for an hour and a half, and then was 
too tired to eat, which confirmed my opinion that I had been wise 
in not proceeding farther. The steps being already cut, it seemed 
that after one day's rest we might be able to repeat the ascent with 
greater rapidity. The Indians consented to do so; but, on Monday 
morning Gabriel, who had continued much prostrated, declared 
himself unable to go up. Our food was nearly exhausted, so, after 
nine nights on the snow, I was compelled to return with my task 
still unfinished. 

We were greeted with much enthusiasm in Yungay by many who 
had feared that we were dead. A day's rest and I began planning 
for another attempt. "Do you want to go again ?" they said. "No," 
I replied. "I don't want to go. I have got to go." On the way 
down, a sack containing the oil stove and a borrowed Eskimo suit 
had disappeared in a great crevasse. With difficulty the former 
was replaced by one procured from the neighbouring town of Caraz, 
probably the only oil or alcohol stove in the valley. 

Ten days after my return I again set out with the two Swiss 
guides and four porters. Entering upon the glacier at the early 
hour, for us, of 7.15, the porters wearing climbing irons which the 
Swiss preferred to dispense with, we found the snow in better con- 
dition than before. With a more favourable starting point and no 
double work, we arrived in two hours at the site of our previous 
first snow camp. We soon pushed on to the second, and in the 
afternoon continued almost to our previous fourth camp, pitching 
the tent well up between the peaks at the foot of a more than per- 
pendicular ice wall. 

The following morning we began our work with the ascent of a 
very steep slope concluded by a perpendicular wall of blue ice, 
where Gabriel spent some time hacking out steps. Soon after, we 
arrived at the foot of the great wall, which stretched nearly all the 
way across the saddle. Here were yawning crevasses, ice falls, tre- 
mendous caverns, great hollows, everything that could be fabricated 
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out of ice and snow, far surpassing in magnitude anything I had 
ever seen elsewhere. 

Presently we arrived at the more solid and steeper part of the 
wall, averaging, Gabriel said, 8o° or more. It lacked little of the 
perpendicular, being as steep as the upper part of the Fiinffinger- 
spitze by the Daumen-scharte route. Thankful was I to reach the 
top in safety, knowing that the rest of the way to the crest of the 
saddle was comparatively easy. 

Yet, in this easy part we had an adventure, one of the porters on 
the end of the first rope going through a snow bridge. Rudolf and 
I holding the rope, he did not go far and, with the help of the other 
rope, was soon hauled out, but without his pack, which Gabriel 
subsequently recovered, climbing down after it into the crevasse, 
fortunately not a very large one. Before dark, in unprecedentedly 
cold and wintry weather, we arrived once more at the top of the 
saddle in two days from the snow line, as I had hoped, with Swiss 
guides, to be able to do. 

For hours I laboured with the stove to obtain hot soup for supper 
and tea for our ascent next day, as usual, long after the others had 
gone to rest. There was a strong wind at night, and, in the early 
morning, I advised waiting over a day till the wind should abate; 
hut both guides urged going on, asserting that there might be less 
wind higher up. At 8 o'clock we set out, after the first hour making 
a traverse to the left among seracs, crevasses, and appalling slopes, 
ever gradually going upwards. Onward for hours we pressed, 
Gabriel cutting steps ahead, while Rudolf held the rope for me so 
that there was no delay. We paused a few moments for rest and 
luncheon, but were too cold and tired to eat the meat which had 
frozen in the ruck sack as had also the tea in the water bottle. Later 
Rudolf declared himself unable to proceed, but having adopted 
Gabriel's suggestion that he leave behind his ruck sack, he continued 
with us. The latter part of the way was especially steep. All were 
suffering from cold and fatigue, so that frequent halts for breath 
were needful. At last, rounding an apparent summit, we found a 
broad way leading gently to the topmost height. Here the wind 
was stronger, and I suddenly realized that my left hand was freez- 
ing. Rudolf had carelessly lost one of my fur mittens below, so 
that on this hand I was wearing two woolen mittens and one half 
mitten. Twitching these off, I found my hand nearly black. I 
rubbed it vigorously with snow, so that it soon began to ache, but it 
would be sure to freeze again. A poncho which I had asked Gabriel 
to bring up now proved my salvation. Putting this on, I remained 
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fairly warm to the end. A short distance from the top we attempted 
to take observations with the hypsometer, but on account of the 
wind, were unable to light the candle. Gabriel said, after striking 
twenty matches : "We must give it up." Sadly I packed away the 
instruments, as I had counted on obtaining the height of the moun- 
tain. To break, perhaps, the world's record and not be able to 
prove it was a great disappointment, but to return alive seemed still 
more desirable. 

On reaching the goal, my thought was: "I am here at last, but 
shall we ever get down again!" After taking pictures in four di- 
rections, as it was now 3.30 p. m., we turned to descend. At first 
we made fair progress. Presently I saw something black fly away : 
one of Rudolf's mittens. I learned later that he afterwards lost the 
other. The slopes, mostly from 40 to 6o°, were of hard snow as 
smooth as glass, so that steps had been cut nearly all the way; but 
these were small and for the descent seemed too far apart, especially 
after dark. On account of having had one foot frostbitten on the 
previous ascent, I had not worn climbing irons. Now, too late, I 
regretted their absence. After dark the little moon seemed always 
at my back, casting a shadow over the steps in front which my 
poncho occasionally concealed from view, so that I missed the step 
and slipped to a sitting posture. Then to my horror I began to 
slide, going down on a traverse 15 or 20 feet as far as the rope 
allowed. Several times I slipped, once pulling Rudolf too, so that 
Gabriel's strong arm alone saved us from destruction. From the 
beginning I greatly feared the outcome. Rudolf confessed later 
that he did not expect to get down alive ; but Gabriel said he never 
despaired except when Rudolf slid also, when, for a moment, he 
thought we were all lost. But knowing it was life or death, he 
stood firm till Rudolf could recover himself. 

It seemed that the way would never end, but at last we came out 
from among those horrible abysses to the slope above the tent, 
where I could safely take a sitting glissade. We arrived at the tent 
at 10.30 p. m v too tired to eat or sleep, but thankful for rest and 
shelter. Poor Rudolf's hands were badly frozen. He rubbed them 
weakly with snow to little purpose. The wind blew hard all night 
and in the morning no one proposed descending. Gabriel went up 
after the alcohol, which had been carried some distance, for fear 
the Indians would drink it, but he failed to find it, so for two days 
we were without fire or water. 

On Friday morning we started downwards. On reaching the 
great wall our three ropes, measuring 180 feet, were tied together, 
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but did not reach nearly down, only to a convenient ledge of ice. 
We descended one at a time, Gabriel with one of the Indians paying 
out the rope from above. We reached the rocks before dark, thank- 
ful, after two days' abstinence, to have plenty of water to drink. 
After our return to Yungay, the condition of Rudolf greatly marred 
our triumph. As he was unable to be moved, I left him (with 
Gabriel) under the best possible medical care, but later it was neces- 
sary to have part of one foot amputated, most of his left hand and 
one finger of his right: a sad result of mountain-climbing, but due 
to his own carelessness. To the other guide, Gabriel Zum Taug- 
wald, too much credit can not be given. He was evidently the 
stronger, and was willing to use his strength to the utmost ; in both 
ascents bearing the brunt of the work and proving himself a faithful 
and skilful guide, unusually competent for very high climbing. 

In regard to the height of the mountain, an American engineer 
who was in Peru thirty years ago has written -me that Raimondi's 
figures were not considered very accurate. It is well known that 
widely different measurements by triangulation have been made of 
Mt. St. Elias, Orizaba, Aconcagua, Sorata, and many other moun- 
tains, so it can hardly be taken for granted that one particular 
triangulation of Huascaran is absolutely correct. Equally, one mer- 
curial or hypsometric observation may not be. However, simul- 
taneous observations taken at Yungay by Francisco Handabaca 
with hypsometer and by myself at the top of the saddle with mer- 
curial barometer and hypsometer, as calculated by Prof. H. C. 
Parker of Columbia and by Prof. C. F. Marvin of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau, give the height of the saddle as 19,600 feet. 

From the fact that on the summit of El Misti, most accurately 
measured as 19,200 feet, the hypsometric reading was 81.6 C., while 
on the saddle of Huascaran it was 81.02 C, I had believed this 
altitude to be nearly or quite 20,000 feet. The reading of the mer- 
curial barometer, at practically the same time, was 14.56 inches. 
Temp., 22 F. In the opinion of the guides, who have had much 
experience where the altitudes of hut and summit are known, and of 
myself, the height of the peak above the saddle is about 4,000 feet. 
From the hills above Yungay, this height appears little less than that 
from the snow line to the saddle, from our observations, about 5,000 
feet. Various photographs also clearly show that the height of the 
peaks above the saddle cannot be very much less.* 

*Professor G. Steinmann, of the University of Bonn, who spent five months in Peru (May-Septem- 
ber, 1908) for geological study, quotes for Huascaran (Gaea, March, 1909) a height of 6,721 meters 
or 22,045 ^et. He adds, however, that the mountain has recently beeen ascended by an American 
lady, and if her estimate of its height is correct, it is probably the highest summit in the western 
world. — Editor. 
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Huascaran is surely higher than Aconcagua, which the latest 
authorities give as 22,812 feet, and is thus the loftiest mountain 
known on this hemisphere. If future triangulations, or observations 
made on the summit of the south peak, which is probably a trifle 
higher, should prove, as I have hoped, the altitude of Huascaran 
to be 24,000 feet, I shall have had the honour of breaking the world's 
record for men as well as women. 



THE PLATEAU OF THE SAN FRANCISCO PEAKS 
IN ITS EFFECT ON TREE-LIFE. 

Part II — (Conclusion).* 



PERCIVAL LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., 
Director Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

III. 

Looking south from Observatory Mesa over a wide stretch of 
the once primeval forest one's vision is barred some fifteen miles 
away by Mormon Mt, which, like a huge porpoise with snout point- 
ing to the east, lies stretched along the horizon. The blue of dis- 
tance invests it with a height it does not properly possess; for the 
barometer, as it proved later, accords it but 8,400 ft., or 1,400 ft. 
above the pine-clad plateau upon which it rests. Tree-covered to 
its top, the eye can distinguish vertical scars seaming its face, but no 
difference in the distant look of the trees themselves. On the north 
slope the snow holds longer than on the plain below and patches of 
it high up on the side send glints across the intervening air, well 
after the winter's sheet has elsewhere disappeared. Only upon the 
Peaks do such vernal Hngerings find antiphonal response. 

Alluring to the thought, it was to it that the second camping trip 
was made. The way thither lay through Clark Valley, so-called 
after John Clark, the first white man to settle hereabouts in 1876, 
when wild turkeys often loaded the trees and bear at times made him 
take to the trees himself. The road now is known as the Verde trail 
and is in places execrable beyond belief of a trail through an open 
forest until one had had experience of the mud here in spring, the 
ruts then made remaining stereotyped through the year. The travel- 

*Part 1 printed in Bulletin, May, 1909. 



